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(Concluded from page 83.) 


They left home in the Sixth month, 18383, | 
and, in accordance with the re marks above quoted, 
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mont. Here they were not permitted by the 
laws to preach publicly, but had much religious 
intercourse with the pastors and others, to their 
satisfaction. They afterwards spent four months 
in Switzerland. 

From 1836 to 1840 these devoted laborers 
had again extensive service in various parts of 
Engl and, and in 1842 they undertook another 
journey to the continent, with a view especially 
to those who profess with Friends in the South 
of France, amongst whom they passed about six 
months. 

After a short residence at Berkhampstead, 
they became, in 1846, members of Gracechurch 
Street Monthly Meeting, in consequence of their 
removal to Stamford Hill; shortly after which 
they paid an acceptable visit to the families of 
that meeting. 


In 1848 and 1849 they were engaged in per- 


took up thei ir temporary abode at Paris, Strasburg, | forming two visits to the continent of EB Nurope. 


Neuchatel, Geneva, and many other places. They 
spent three months in the Is land of Corfu, with- 
out finding any opening for public service, but 
had mech religious intercourse with individuals. 
They were also engaged in translating Seripture 
questions, which were afterwards printed and 
circulated. At the island called St. Maur they 
found opportunity for distributing many Testa- 


mentg, and. had some service in establishing | 


schoolm They visited Patras, and made the 
journey to Athens by the Gulf of Corinth, in 
the course of Which they encountered great hard- 
shipsetmd “perils. At Delphi and various other 
places they were often engaged in reading the 
Book of Genesis, then recently translated into 
modern Geetk, to groups of the people, and had 
much instructive conversation with them. AIl- 
though, in the view of the darkness and super- 
stition by which they were surrounded, they 
deeply felt their inability for much labor, John 
Yeardley says, “ We do not call in question the 
rectitude of our being here, if it only be to labor 
with individuals in private, and sow here and 
there the seeds of which we may hever see the 
fruits.” i 

On their return to Corfu they had tlitee good 
meetings, and afterwards sailed for Italy, passing g 
through that counthy to the Valleyggof’ Pied- 


if 


? 


At Brussels, and in the ne ighborhood, they were 
especially interested in visiting some companies 
of converts from Romanism, and having meet- 
ings with them. In these journeys they met 
with many difficulties and trials, owing to the 
unsettled state of the countries they visited. 
They had in prospect a visit to the Protestant 
German colonies, in South Russia; but, after 
many attempts to obtain permission of the au- 
thorities, they were obliged to relinquish it, not 
being able to obtain a passport in connexion with 
a religious object. In the Fourth month of the 
following year we find them entering upon an- 
other continental journey, and visiting Berlin, 
Toplitz in Bohemia, Kreutznach, Prague, Xe. 
At this latter city they were allowed to print 
large editions of some of their tracts in the 
Bohemian language, to be circulated amongst the 
Protestant congregations. Here they were some 
time detained, in consequence of Martha Yeard- 
ley’sillness ; and from thence they returned home- 
ward, without further attempting to enter Russia. 

After their return from this journey, our dear 
friend bad to witness the failing health of his 
beloved companion and fellow-helper, with whom 
he had so long travelled and labored. During 
this affliction their minds were sweetly sustained 
with the consolations of the Gospel, and with the 
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realizing sense of the joys of heaven, mercifully | borders; and was particularly interested in the 


granted them. The decease of Martha Yeardley 
took place in the Fifth month, 1851. 

After this sore bereavement, although under 
a deep sense of loneliness, our beloved friend felt 
it to be his place not to give way to sorrow, as 
those who have no hope, but diligently to engage 
again in his Divine Master’s service, in a visit to 
Friends in Ireland. In relation to this he says, 
“The language was constantly in my heart, ‘The 
hour cometh when no man can work.’ Life is 
uncertain, and I can only expect sustaining 
grace by faithfully following my Lord; and, 
blessed be His name, He has kept and sustained 
me under every trial. Strong are my prayers 
that He may preserve me faithful to the end of 
the race. 1 can say that my desire is that when 
He may come He may not find me idle.” 

Early in the year 1852, in the view of under- 
taking a journey to Norway, he thus writes: 
“This has been a precious morning to my soul: 
such a season of spiritual comfort I have not been 
permitted to experience for a long time. I think 
it is vouchsafed to me through the efficacy of 
earnest prayer. I have now no more doubt as 
to Norway. Light springs on my path. How 


powerful is the love of God; when it fills the 
heart there is not a place on the Lord’s earth 
where I think I could not go, if favored with 
the strength, and blessed with the presence of 
my God and Saviour.” 

In Norway, accompanied by Peter Bedford 


and a young friend, he held about thirty meet- 
ings, chiefly among those who have embraced 
the principles of our Society. Many of these 
gatherings were large, and were occasions of 
great solemnity, in which the Lord, by his spirit, 
mercifully gave witness, in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, to the Gospel truths which were declared 
amongst them, and in-which they were mutually 
knit together in Christian love. They also visit- 
ed Friends from house to house in many places. 

In the Sixth month, 1853, accompanied by 
William Rasche, John Yeardley again left home 
with a view to discharge the debt of Gospel love 
towards some of the inhabitants of South Russia, 
and on this occasion went direct to Petersburgh, 
and from thence had a most fatiguing journey 
to the German colonies, near Cherson. After 
visiting the Lutherans and Mennonists in these 
parts, and holding meetings with them, they 
went to the settlements of those called Malakans, 
in the Crimea. The latter people, in the sim- 
plicity of their religious faith and worship, ap- 
proach nearly to the views of our own Society. 
Thus was accomplished this visit, a prospect of 
which had so long rested on his mind, to his 
great satisfaction; and he returned home by way 
of Constantinople, just before the breaking out 
of war with Russia. 

Although the public services of this dear 
friend had so large a reference to persons not of 
our Society, he was a diligent laborer within its 


young people, by whom he was much beloved. 
In his memoranda we find the following remark : 
5th mo., 1854. “The Yearly Meeting has been 
a precious time; it has strengthened the bonds 
of love and unity. There is, under all discourage- 
ments, a love to the Society manifested in the 
young people. It is true that there is a great 
want of a bearing of the cross, and many are 
seeking for excuses to persuade themselves that 
many of those things that have distinguished our 
Society are now no longer of use; but I still 
think there is more religion in many of our young 
members than outward appearance would author- 
ize us to believe. I love to cleave to the good, 
and to hold out a helping hand to encourage the 
tender buddings of grace. I want them to be 
brought to conviction, and to be told that Chris- 
tianity leads to simplicity, that the language of 
Scripture is that of truthfulness, and that to fol- 
low the changing fashions of the world is too 
low for the notice of the Christian, whose heart 
is placed on heavenly things.” 

In the First month, 1856, he had a minute 
for service in the Quarterly Meetings of Bristol 
and Somerset, and Gloucester and Wilts, in the 
discharge of which the meetings were visited, 
and in many places the families of Friends. 
Public meetings were also held, and in several 
places he met large companies of Friends, espec- 
lally of the younger class, in a more social char- 
acter, when he endeavored to interest and in- 
struct them on subjects of a religious nature, and 
on the condition of the countries which he had 
visited. He had similar service, a short time 
after, in the Quarterly Meeting of Warwick, 
Leicester and Rutland, and some other counties. 

On the fourth of the First month, 1858, he 
writes, “ Many and various are the thoughts 
which crowd upon the mind on the commence- 
ment of a new year; perhaps none more im- 
portant than to think ‘I am one year nearer to 
eternity!’ A desire does live in my heart 
(cherish it, O my God !) to live more to thy glory 
on earth. How | long to be favored with strength 
to do something for the cause of truth and 
righteousness, so long as 1 may be permitted to 
remain on the Lord’searth. I think, with grati- 
tude, that He has blessed me of late in my min- 
istry with a little more faith, and my very soul 
prays that in these requirings He may be pleased 
to put the unction of his spirit in my heart, and 
his words into my mouth, and that under a right 
pointing they may go forth with power. Grant 
me, Lord, more devotedness of life and a right 
and sure preparation for a peaceful death, and 
for a blissful eternity.” 

After a season of conflict of spirit, the feeling 
of religious duty was made clear to his mind to 
undertake a journey to some parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the work of the Gospel; for which 
service he was liberated with the deep sympathy 
and 2ordial concurrence of his friends. In rela- 
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tion to this prospect he writes, “I see and deeply | was interred at Stoke Newington the 18th of the 
feel the perils and sufferings which await me| same, in the 73d year of his age; a minister 
on entering upon untrodden ground, as it re-| about 43 years. 


gards any minister of our Society, and at such a 
great distance, among, for the most part, an un- 
believing people; but I can and do look forward 
in calm confidence, trusting, as I have ever done, 
in the aid and protecting care of my Heavenly 
Father, whose cause I desire to serve, and whose 
will I wish above all things to do; and my 
earthly career can never end better than in the 
work of my Divine Master: and should it be 
his will to terminate my life in the Arab tent, 
I shall have more consolation than in an English 
home under the stinging sense of a dereliction of 
my religious duty. May the Lord grant me 
resignation, faith, grace and strength to do his 
holy will; and then, whether it end in life or 
death, his great name shall be praised. This 
testimony I record, in gratitude and love, to the 
mercy of my God. Amen.” 

Thus had this aged disciple counted the cost. 
He left home on this his last journey, the 15th 
of Sixth month, 1858, and with his companion, 
Jules Paradon, reached Constantinople on the 
30th of the same. After some religious service 
in that city they passed into Asia Minor, and 
held six or seven meetings at Broussa, Nicome- 
dia, &c.; which were well accepted by those 
who were visited, and greatly to his own comfort. 
He intended to proceed farther; but symptoms 
of paralysis, arising prolmbly in part from fatigue 
and the great heat of the weather, now manifest- 
ed themselves ; and it became necessary for him 
to return home, where he arrived the 9th of 
Eighth month. Although the ability of expres- 
sion had by this time almost entirely failed him, 
he clearly recognized those around him, and ap- 
peared perfectly happy. The powers of life 
now rapidly sunk, and in less than three days 
after reaching his own habitation he peacefully 
breathed his last. 

Thus closed the life of this diligent servant of 
his Lord. When called to render up his account 
he was not found idle, but with his “loins girt 
about and his lamp burning.” Very sweet and in- 
structive are our recollections of the humility of 
his walk amongst us, and of the liveliness of his 
ministry, marked as it was by much simplicity, 
love and earnestness. Often was he led to dwell 
upon the all-important truth that “ Christ died for 
our sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God ;” at the same time setting forth 
with power the necessity of the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit, even that work by which the 
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REPORT OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL, ENGLAND, FOR 
1858. 


The usual half-yearly examinations have been 
conducted by the Committee, who report favor- 
ably of the general progress of the children in 
the several branches of their education. Much 
time and care continue to be given to their in- 
struction in the Holy Scriptures. In regard to 
conduct and behaviour, the Committee report the 
condition of the school to be satisfactory and en- 
couraging ; order and discipline being well main- 
tained by mild and gentle means. On this im- 
portant head their own personal observations 
coincide with the favorable results of the care- 
fully kept registers of conduct. 

The financial position of the institution during 
the past year has been a favorable one. The 
total expenditure has been £90 below the aver- 
age of the preceding ten years, owing chiefly to 
the low price of bread, and some other articles of 
large consumption. On the other hand the in- 
come has been £700 above the average of the 
same period ; a result mainly attributable to the 
unusually large amount of legacies, as will be 
seen on reference to the statements annexed. 
The annual subscriptions have been on the 
whole well sustained. The Farm has yielded a 
net profit of £73 10s 7d., after the payment of 
rent, and interest on capital employed. The 
payments on behalf of the children exhibit a 
small increase, averaging £14 19s. 10d. per head, 
against. £14 14s. 3d. in 1857, and £14 10s. in 
1856. 

The average cost of each child, in 1858, was 
£22 14s. 8d. f 

Under the head of salaries, a steady augmen- 
tation will be noticed. This has arisen in part 
from the increased number of teachers employed, 
but more especially from their larger remunera- 
tion. In the ten years from 1838 to 1847, in- 
clusive, these averaged £829 per annum; in the 
next ten years, £1458; but in the year now 
under review the amount rose to £1628. It is 
believed that the present amount of expenditure, 
under this head, is no larger than is required by 
the great objects of the institution ; and, notwith- 
standing the liberal remuneration obtainable by 
qualified and efficient teachers, the supply of 
these is, on the whole, inadequate to the demand. 
That so important a field of usefulness lies invit- 


Christian believer is prepared for the service of|ingly open, is a fact deserving the notice of 


God in this life, and for a participation in the} 
joys of that which is to come. In relation to} 
him we believe the Scripture language is ap-| 
plicable, “ whose faith follow, considering the 


intelligent and right-minded younger Friends, as 
well as of those interested in guiding them in 
the choice of their future occupations. 

The school, on the boys’ side, has been full 


end of their conversation, Jesus Christ, the same | throughout the year, with a considerable num- 


yesterday, and to day, and for ever.” 


| ber on the admission list. The girls’ school has 
He died the 12th of Eighth month, 1858, and | never attained its complement ; and, at the pres- 
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ent time, is lower in numbers than for many 
years past. 

It is gratifying to record numerous tokens of 
the kind interest maintained by Friends in the 
institution, as evinced by various efforts to pro- 
mote its educational efficiency, and the health 
and happiness of its inmates. In the year which 
has elapsed, the school received donations of 
valuable books from various friends ; a cabinet of 
about 200 specimens of British birds ; another 
valuable cabinet adapted for illustrations of 
science and industrial art ; a series of specimens 
of the gutta percha manufacture ; a large kitchen 
range, with boilers, &c., complete. 

A number of Friends, most of them having 
been Ackworth schulars, have raised a subscrip- 
tion among themselves to defray the cost of a new 
swimming bath, (100 feet long by 35 wide ;) 
which, with the needful sheds, has been com- 
pleted at a cost of about £460. 

The family continues to be preserved in much 
harmony. The younger teachers have been 
attentive to their duties; and, among the older 
officers, there is much evidence of thoughtful 
interest and conscientious religious care in carry- 
ing forward the education end training of the 
pupils, who eventually form so large a proportion 
of the whole of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain. 

The preceding brief review of the past year’s 
history of this institution supplie’ many topics to 
be dwelt upon with thankfulness, and calls for 
renewed grateful acknowledgment of the Divine 
goodness, which has been so largely and 30 
variously extended. A like retrospect, with its 
proofs of the uncertainty of health and life even 
to the young, with the remembrance of deliber- 
ations frequently involving anxiety and difficulty, 
may well remind all concerned in the government 
of the school, of their serious responsibilities, 
and of their continual dependance upon the 
Divine blessing. 

(Signed) WiLLIAM THISTLETHWAITE, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF INDIANA 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 1859. 


At Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Whitewater Meeting-house, in Richmond, 
Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 29th of the 9th 
month, 1859. 

The General Epistle issued by the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in London, in the Fifth 
month last, has been read in this meeting, and 
has afforded us instruction and comfort, and be- 
lieving that the general circulation thereof 
amongst our members and others, may be useful, 
we appoint Ephraim Morgan, Achilles Pugh and 
William Crossman, to procure five thousand 
copies for that purpose; and they are authorized 
to draw upon our Treasurer for the expense, and 
report to a future sitting. 


REVIEW. 


We have also received and read at this time 
Epistles from our beloved brethren of the fol- 
lowing Yearly Meetings, viz.: London, Dublin, 
New England, New York, Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Ohio and Western. These testimonials 
of the brotherly regard of our distant brethren 
have been comforting to us, and have tended 
to renew and strengthen our feelings of love and 
Christian regard for them, and raised in our hearts 
the earnest desire that we may all be “ built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone, in whom all the building fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord.” * * * . 

The Representatives are directed to confer to- 
gether, and to propose to the next sitting a Friend 
for Clerk, and two Friends for Assistants. 

Red Cedar Quarterly Meeting forwards on its 
report a request to change the time of holding 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders of that 
Quarterly Meeting to two o'clock in the after- 
noon of the day upon which it is now held, 
which, being considered, is granted by this meet- 
ing, and the change is made accordingly. 

The meeting then adjourned until ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 


Sixth-day morning, Ninth month 30th—The 
meeting assembled according to adjournment. 

Jacob Elliott, on behalf of the Representa- 
tives, proposed Charles F. Coffin for Clerk, and 
Levi Jessup and John Hadley, Jr., Assistants, 
which, being considered, is united with by the 
meeting, and they are accordingly appointed to 
the service. 

The Queries and Answers to them from the 
Quarterly Meetings have been read in this meet- 
ing, and the state of Society, as exhibited by the 
Answers, has at this time claimed our serious 
deliberation. We believe that, unworthy as we 
are, the Lord has condescended to bless us with 
his Holy Spirit during this exercise, and have 
earnestly desired that, like the ointment which 
was poured upon the head, it might run down 
even to the skirts of the garment, and that all 
our members, wherever scattered abroad, may 
realize, to some extent, the blessed effects 
thereof. 

The important duty of Divine worship, as 
brought to view in the first Query, has been 
afresh introduced to our notice. We believe 
that when an individual is endeavoring to live 
for another world, and does not permit the in- 
terests of this life to encroach on those of a 
higher nature, he will be prompt to present him- 
self at the place of Divine worship, and the im- 
portance of our religious meetings will be en- 
hanced in his estimation, and they will be looked 
upon as affording an opportunity to feel how far 
he is advancing in things of a heavenly nature ; 
and that on week-days, as well as on the First- 
day of the week, the opportunity for sileot 
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waiting upon God will be sought. Even the | 
truly religious mind, while endeavoring con- 
stantly to maintain a watchful and prayerful 
state, will find it advantageous to seek these op- 
portunities for the renewal of spiritual strength, | 
and for pouriug out the soul in worship before | 
God. Man isa social being, and the opportu- 
nity for mingling with our friends in acts of 
devotion is calculated to encourage and strengthen 
those so engaged, and the promise is, “ That 
where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am [| in the midst of them.” We} 
may sometimes be baptized into a true sense of | 
our destitution and poverty, but even then, we | 
should remember that “ Blessed are they that do| 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,” and if} 
this is experienced, even in a small degree, our 
gathering together will not be in vain. 

Our feelings have been deeply pained at the | 
great and long-continued deficiency reported in 
the Answers to this Query, and we desire to| 
press the inquiry upon every Friend, individually, 
“how faram I contributing to thisstate of things ?”’ 
Those who attend our meetings are affectionately 
encouraged to bear in mind those who are negli- 
gent in this important duty, and to visit them 
and kindly inquire into the cause, and encourage 
them to greater faithfulness. Not only Overseers | 
and Elders should feel this duty devolving upon | 
them, but all who love the Lord Jesus and desire | 
the increase of His kingdom on earth. Those | 
who are members of smal] meetings are affec- 
tionately encouraged to remember that He whose | 
promises are sure, never fails to bless those who 
endeavor, in sincerity of heart, to serve him, and 
that these small meetings, when faithfully at- 
tended, are frequently very favored occasions, and | 
afford, in the retrospect, comfort and peace of 
mind. 

The language has been feelingly revived, “ If 
a man say, T love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen? and this commandment have 
we from him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also.” All are earnestly invited to re- 
member the love of God to us, “that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him’ should not perish, but have everlasting 
life,” and this would lead us to cultivate a ( ‘hris- 
tian regard for our fellow-beings, and to forgive 
any injury that we might apprehend we had re- 
ceived from any of our brethren. “ But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses” The 
more we are brought into the love of Christ, the 
more we shall love our brethen, and shall desire 
to take them by the hand and say, “Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths.” 

As to tale-bearing and detraction, some de- 
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Seleney is noted in the pe ro several of 
the Quarterly Meetings. If we are Christians, 
we shall find it incumbent upon us to be very 
careful about a brother’s or a neighbor’s reputa- 
tion. The commandment “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so to 
them,” would prevent us from doing anything 
to tarnish the character or reputation of another. 
Wouldst thou have thy brother to speak of thy 
faults or of things which he may imagine to be 
faults, or to slander thee? We are very sensi- 
tive about our own reputation; if we hear of 
anything calculated to tarnish it, we are hurt 
and wounded by it; or even if we may have 
unwatchfully acted wrong, and there are those 
who go about to proclaim it, and to destroy that 
good name which is better than precious oint- 
ment, our feelings are deeply touched thereby. 
Let us be very careful then how we act in this 
respect, and remember that the Father of us all 
is as tender of thy brother as he is of thee. 
Friends are earnestly advised to watch closely 
the books, periodicals and papers which their 
children read, and to see that nothing of a hurt- 
ful character is in their hands; and in order to 
prevent them from reading such works, they 


| should be plentifully supp lied with reading mat- 


ter of a vehstantial character. Parents are en- 
couraged to read the Holy Scriptures daily to 
their “chil lren, and talk to them of the realities 
of the future world, and of the necessity of a 
preparation to meet their God. More of this af- 
fectionate, kind intercourse with our children 
would be blest to them, and would also result in 
profit to ourselves, for we are assured, “ He that 
| watereth shall be watered also himself,’ and we 
should realize the fulfilment of the prediction, 
‘and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to 
their fathers.”’ 

Friends are advised to be careful in the edu- 
cation of their children in the principles of the 
Christian religion, which we doubt not would, as 
they are adopted, lead them to increased care as 
to plainness of speech, deportment and apparel. 
In order to be enabled to teach their children, 
they should beg in mercy for ability to feed the 
precious lambs entrusted to their care. We 
should bear in mind that we can not impart to 
our children that which we do not possess our- 
selves, and should therefore earnestly seek for 
that ability which God will give to those who 
ask of him in faith. We may be by birthright 
members of a religious society, and maintain a 
consistent outward appearance, without a change 
of heart; but when called to leave this world, 
we shall find that unless we have individually 
experienced the new birth, we shall in no wise 
enter the Kingdom of God. Let us all, then, 
be careful that the world and the things thereof 
do not swallow us up, and leave us at the close 
without hope of a glorious immortality. The 
want of dedication and faithfulness on the part 
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of parents frequently tends to discourage their 
children; a reflection which should lead us to 
increased watchfulness and care, that we may 
experience a knowledge of the true God, and 
thus be enabled, by example and precept, to en- 
courage our dear children to enter through the 
strait gate into that narrow way which leadeth 
unto life. 

We desire to call renewed attention to our 
testimony against priests’ and ministers’ wages, 
which has ever been dear to us as a people, and 
still remains in all its force and fullness. We are 
told that “it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe,” and that 
“not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called, but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise,” and that it is alone from “ Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption,” 
that all true gospel ministry proceeds. How 
beautiful is the Scriptural doctrine of the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of the gospel ministry 
and the necessity of a Divine call thereto, and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the exercise 
thereof. A fear has arisen in our minds lest in 
some of our meetings where there may not be 
much vocal ministry, our silent worship may be- 
come irksome to some of us. Whilst we believe 
that the ministry of the gospel is an appointed 
means to turn many to God, yet we are per- 


mitted, under the gospel dispensation, to go be- 
yond this directly to the “Minister of the 
Sanctuary and of the true tabernacle which the 


Lord pitched, and not man;” and if this be 
our experience, we shall go away from our reli- 
gious meetings strengthened and better prepared 
to engage in the daily avocations of life. 

In regard to our testimony against slavery, 
Friends are advised to maintain a watchful 
care to preserve a tender conscience, “void of 
offence toward God and toward men,” and to 
submit to whatever sacrifice they may be called 
to make in support thereof, and to do what their 
hands find to do for the eradication of this great 
evil from our land. 

[From the first Annual Answer, it appears that 
the following meetings have been established since 
the last report.] 

A Preparative Meeting by the name of Turtle 
Creek, within the limits of Miami Monthly Meet- 
ing, Miami Quarterly Meeting. 

A Monthly Meeting by the name of Rich Square, 
held on the first Seventh day in the month in the 
south-east of Clarke county, [owa; and a Prepara- 
tive by the name of Hickory Grove, in the limits 
of Three River Monthly Meeting, Pleasant Plain 
Quarterly Meeting, held on Fourth day preced- 
ing the first 7th day of each month, in the south-east 
of Warren county, Iowa. A Preparative Meet- 
ing by the name of Fairview, within the limits 
of Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, Red Cedar 
Quarterly Meeting. 
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The Second Answer says—Schools are general- 
ly encouraged for the education of our youth 
under the tuition of teachers in membership 
with Friends, and each family of Friends is fur- 
nished with a copy of the Holy Scriptures, ex- 
cept one Quarterly Meeting reports “a few 
families not furnished, but it is likely they will 
be shortly.” 

The following Friends were recorded as min- 
isters within the past year, viz. :—Elgar Brown, 
Jesse B. Williams, Ruth Johnson, Cyrus EK. Car- 
ter, Priscilla Lawrence, Henry Rowntree, Anna- 
bella E. Winn and Eli Jessup. 

(To be continued.) 
ncinilbcnalicarittiean 
From the Journal of Prison Discipline. 
A DAY IN THE EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. 
(Continued from page 87.) 

Suppose we step inside. You perceive nothing 
of the usual prison smell about it. On the right 
is an iron bedstead, supplied with clean and 
comfortable bed and bed clothes. It are already 
made up, and the cell is quite tidy. There are his 
work bench and a little table, two seats, a shelf, 
with several books upon it, a looking glass, shav- 
ing apparatus, and a free supply of water at the 
inmate’s control. The skylight above is also 
arranged to be opened and closed at his pleasure. 
The water closet is entirely inoffensive, and the 
whole aspect of the apartment is cheerful and 
comfortable, so far as a space of fifteen by eight 
feet, and eleven feet to the ceiling, can be so to 
a prisoner. 

Let us see what our friend has for his break- 
fast. It is Wednesday morning, and the diet 
table for the week assigns a liberal supply of 
good wholesome bread and a bowl of coffee to 
this meal. 

The prisoner has ample time to eat his break- 
fast, and then the overseers are busy till nearly 
nine in supplying the materials for the day’s 
work. ‘This may or may not require them to 
enter the cell. Let us step outside again, and 
we shall better see how they do it. They have 
a few words now and then with the men, but they 
get through very rapidly. There comes the 
warden! He has a stranger with him. It is 
the sheriff of county. Three men 
were committed from that county two months 
since, for various offences, and being in town, he 
has come out to see them. You notice the 
warden and visitor enter a cell—stay for a few 
minutes—come out—pass into another corridor 
and another cell, until the three men are visited. 
In a congregate prison this would be quite im- 
practicable. Every minute of every man’s time 
represents value to the contractor, or to some 
officials who are bound to make the prison pay, 
or resign. 

It lacks fifteen minutes of nine, and there is a 
general stir in the corridor yonder. Let us go 
and see what itmeans. At the rear of each cell 
is a yard, fifteen feet by eight, open to the blue 
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sky. The outer entrance to this yard is by a 
wooden door, slightly secured. The entrance 
into it from the prisoner’s cell is strongly guarded, 


but now the occupant of ev ery alternate cell has | 


the privilege of being for nearly an hour in his 
yard. The yard is surrounded by a high wall, 
but is entirely open above. While the prisoners 
are in their yards, officers are so stationed as to 
overlook them and to prevent any communication 
or attempt to escape. They seem generally to 
avail themselves of the privilege of the yard. 
There is one with a vine, which he is training 
upon the wall, and yonder I see one who has a 
pet bird. The warden informs me that such in- 
dulgences are never denied to those who conduct 
themse lves well. The hour has elapsed, and the 


men return to their cells, and the alternates now | 


come out for the like period. Let us return into 


the building. 

What are those men doing at the lower part 
of the sixth corridor? Every little while they 
pass in and out of the cells, sometimes staying 
several moments, and at others making only a 
hasty call. One of them is the moral instructor, 
as he is called, answering to the common office 
of chaplain, and the other is the teacher, whose 
business it is to instruct the ignorant in the ele- 
mentary branches of learning. 

The time appropriated to the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the prisoners is not restrict- 
The officers 


ed to any particular day or hour. 
appointed to this duty spend at least seven hours 
of every day at the prison, and give attention to 


as large a number as is practicable. Probably 
not less than twelve prisoners, on an average, see 
one or the other of them, or both, daily. 

Do you observe the many cheerful sounds that 
reach the ear as we pass along the corridor? We 
would scarcely think it was a place of involun- 
tary restraint. 

That is the medical officer of the prison who 
just passed. He goes the rounds of the prison 
every day, and sees each prisoner who is at all 
indisposed, and oftentimes those who need no 
professional attendance, giving them a cheery 
word and an opportunity to complain if there is 
secasion. Did you ever see a congregate prison 
where such intercourse was allowed at any and 
all times between the medical officer and each 
individual prisoner alone? 

B. I never did. 

A. But here come the rumbling cars again, 
bearing another meal. It seems hardly possible 
that 12 20 ‘clock has come, but it is within a few 
minutes of it. And what have wenow? What 
is the food ? A wholesome beef soup with the 
meat in it and a supply of potatoes. Certainly, 
good fare for the best-behaved convict. 

Dinner over, one of the two officers who are in 
charge of each corridor leaves the prison for one 
hour : and goes to his dinner, and, on their return, 
the others are allowed the same privilege. This 
hour is usually spent in instructing the men in 
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their work and a general supervision of their in- 
dustrial habits. 

There are two persons in the fourth block, 
and one in the fifth, who seem to have free access 
to the prisoners, and yet are not officers. Let us 
ask the overseer about them. Ah, yes !—they 
are members of the Acting Committee of the 
“ Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miser- 
ies of Public Prisons.’’ Twoof them are of the 
Society of Friends. Their services are entirely 
gratuitous. They sit with the prisoner for an 
hour or more, hear what he has to say about him- 
self, or hie family, or his troubles—if he has any 
—and give him such counsel and sympathy as 
may be suitable. Rarely, perhaps, in all his life, 
has the poor wretch had the like opportunity. 
Perhaps, under no other circumstances would he 
value or accept it. But now it is seasonable and 
grateful to most of them. The visitor asks him 


| about his health, his reading, his treatment, Xc., 


and as the prisoner can assign no motive for this 
interest in his behalf but a desire to benefit him, 
it would not be strange if emotions to which he 


i has ever before been a stranger were awakened 


in his mind. 

Ten or twelve calls—some quite brief—are 
thus made in the space of an afternoon; and if 
each of the eighteen members, (which I am told 
is the number constituting the Visiting Com- 
mittee) had performed his part with the fidelity 
and patie nce which these friends seem to mani- 
fest, it would be easy to give each prisoner as 
much society as would consist with the ends of 
his imprisonment. Did you ever visit or hear 
of a congregate prison in which the men had so 
much honest company to keep them in heart ? 

B. I must say I never did. 

A. Let us avail ourselves of the warden’s 
courtesy, turn ourselves into visitors, and spend 
a few moments with one of the poor fellows. 
Here is a colored man employed at shoemaking. 
—We will step in. 

“ How are you, friend ?” 

“ Well, I thank you—won’t you take seats ?” 

(Brushes off a bench with his handkerchief, 
and smooths the corners of his bed.) 

“ And how long have you been here ! 
Two years and a little better.” 

“ And how much longer have you to stay ?” 
“ So as to make four years in the whole.” 
Were you a shoemaker by trade ? 

No. I hadn't any trade. That’s what spoilt 

I never know’d any business.” 


9” 


“ 


“ 


“ 


me. 
“ What did you do for a living ?” 
“ Well, I got jobs in the market and on the 
steamboats when [ could; and then I went on a 
boat oystering, and after that, I worked in a 
stable awhile ; but never steady at anything.”’ 
“Then perhaps it was the best thing that 
could happen to you to be brought up with a 
round turn just as you were, for you might have 
done something worse.” 
“T guess it was, for I was getting pretty bad. 
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“ And how have you fared here ?” 

“ Oh, I’ve nothing to complain of. Its pretty 
hard to be in prison anyhow, you know, but a 
fellow couldn’t be better used than I have been.” 

“ You know how to read ?” 

“ Only what I have learned while I’ve been in 
here. I can read almost any book now, but I did 
not know the letters when I came.” 

“ Do you get much time to read ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I can read as much as I want to.” 

“ And where do you get books ?” 

“ Why they give us a list of the books in the 
library, and we choose once every two weeks 
which we want, and they are given to us.” 

A friendly voice is just now heard at the door 
of a cell: 

“ Well, Peter, how are you to-day,—getting 
along well, I hope ?”’ 

That is the visiting inspector. This is the day 
of the semi-weekly visit. As he sees some com- 
pany with the prisoner, only a word of salutation 
passes. At another time, perhaps, he would 
spend some minutes with him if he seemed to 
desire conversation. 

Before we are aware, 6 o'clock strikes, and 
supper is served of tea and bread; a lamp is 
lighted in each cell, and the officers tell us that 
at 83 o’clock the sound of the bell denotes that 
work must cease. When 9 o'clock strikes, all 
the lights are extinguished, unless some special 
dispensation allows the prisoner a little longer 

indulgence. 

Did you notice that woman in company with 
a tall girl and a little boy, that passed us as we 
were coming in from the outer yards? The 
warden says it is the wife and two children of 
one of the convicts, who is here on a seven years’ 
sentence, four of which have expired. The 
family and friends of the prisoners are allowed 
the opportunity, under certain restrictions, to 
visit them once in three months, and in special 
cases, oftener. The rule in this respect has been 
relaxed of late years. 

(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, 1859. 


Western YEARLY MEEtTING.—We are in- 
debted to a friend, who attended this meeting, 
for the following account :—It commenced in a 
public capacity at Plainfield, Hendricks County, 
Indiana, on First-day, the 18th of 10th mo.— 
there being appointed on that day as a part of 
said meeting, meetings for worship, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., and 3 o'clock, P. M., at Plain- 
field and Whitelick, the latter about eight miles 
from Plainfield. 


The large meeting-house at Plainfield was not 


except one. 
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capable of holding the great company gathered, 
and temporary seats were provided and meetings 
held in the open air. 


Under the circumstances 


becoming order was preserved, and we hope it 
is not departing from the truth to say, they were 
interesting, solemn and profitable seasons; and 
that the Great Head of the Church was pleased 
to go before his servants and break and bless the 
heavenly bread, to the refreshing of many hun- 


gering souls. 


In the gathering of the meeting, 


it was cheering to witmess the tender and cordial 
greetings of Friends; the deference observed so 
forcibly reminding us of the great Apostle’s 
Christian advice to the Romans, “ Be kindly af- 
fectioned one to another with brotherly love, in 
honor preferring one another.” 


The Meeting for Discipline sat at 11 o’clock on 


Second-day morning, and remained in session 
nearly four hours. 


All the representatives in 


Men’s and Women’s Meeting were present 


Minutes for ministers were read 
for Daniel Williams, Thomas Frazier, Elwood 
Osborn, William Binford, Daniel Hutchins, 
Smith Gregg, Jane Jones, and Thomas and 
Hannah Arnott, from Indiana Yearly Meeting ; 
for Eliza P. Gurney, from Philadelphia, Benja- 
min Bowerman, from New York, and Phebe R. 
Gifford, from New England; and also for their 
companions, all of whom this meeting was free 
to furnish with satisfactory minutes respecting 
their attendance with us. 

The London General Epistle was read, and a 
reprint of 3,000 copies directed for distribution 
amongst the subordinate meetings. Interesting 
and encouraging written Epistles from all the 
Yearly Meetings with which we are in corres- 
pondence, except that of Dublin, were produced 
and read; and a committee being appointed to 
draft and produce to a future sitting replies to 
the same, were enabled to discharge that duty to 
the satisfaction of the meeting. 

The proposition of Indiana Yearly Meeting to 
hold a conference, composed of committees of 
the several Yearly Meetings, respecting the gen- 
eral interests of Society, was considered, and a 
committee set apart to weigh the matter; and 
their report being unfavorable to its adoption at 
the present time, was fully united with by the 
meeting. 

At 6 o'clock in the evening the Bible Asso- 
ciation met, and had a very interesting session of 


‘about three hours in length, one apartment of 
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the house being crowded, and the interest mani- 
fested by the young people was of the most en- 
couraging character. While only two reports 
came up from established auxiliaries to the As- 
sociation of Western Yearly Meeting, yet full 
information was given showing that Friends in 
other places were actively employed in the good 
work, or taking preparatory steps thereto. 

On Third-day morning B. C. Hobbs was con- 
tinned as Clerk, and Washington Hadley as 
Assistant. The consideration of the state of So- 
ciety was then entered into, and during its 
progress much pertinent counsel and wholesome 
admonition were handed forth ; and while it was 
a cause of sorrow to hear deficiencies reported, 
yet it was cheering to believe these were, in a 
great measure, of an individual and separate 
character, and not of a disaffecting nature. The 
reports contained but two or three notices of the 
deaths of Ministers and Elders, and the recom- 
mendation of three friends to the station of min- 
isters. The word recommend being brought to 
notice was, with much unanimity, set aside, and 
recorded substituted as more expressive and proper. 

On the reports from Whitelick, a request was 
read for the setting up of a new Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to be held at Plainfield, and called by that 
name, and to be composed of three Monthly 
Meetings. The requegt was granted, and a com- 
mittee appointed to attend the opening on the 
first Seventh-day of 3d month next. The com- 
mittee appointed at last Yearly Meeting, respect- 
ing the presentation of the Temperance Memorials 
to the Legislatures of Indiana and Illinois, re- 
ported they attended thereto, and were kindly re- 
ceived. At 4 o'clock, P. M., the African 
Committee met, and made public their labors, 
by the reading of the Branch reports, which 
gave evidence of praiseworthy motives and ac- 
tions in behalf of this afflicted people. 

The Education Committee convened at 6 
o'clock, and, like other preceding committees, 
had a lengthy, cheerful, and, we hope, a profita- 
ble meeting. 

On Fourth-day there were public meetings for 
worship at 11 o'clock, at the places mention- 
ed before, those at Plainfield in and out of doors 
being largely attended, and all apparently highly 
favored. At 6 o'clock in the evening a called 
meeting of Teachers and Committees of First 
day Scripture Schools met, the sitting holding 


over three hours, and a lively, free interchange 


! 


SS 
———————— ee 
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of sentiment followed, respecting the most effi- 
cient ways and means of advancing this noble 
cause; and initiatory steps were taken towards 
forming a permanent organization for this pur- 
pose, holding its annual meetings the same as 
other committees. 

Fifth-day morning, after minor matters, the 
Education Report came up, and Friends were in- 
formed that there were about 3,006 members be- 
tween 5 and 21 years of age within our limits, and 
that 41 schools had been in operation the past year. 
Of First-day Schools, the report showed there 
had been one in operation in every meeting ex- 
cepting one, in our entire limits, the length of 
sessions mostly varying from two and a half to 
five and a half months. Much encouragement 
was held out to Friends to be faithful in this 
undertaking, and they were desired to labor for 
an increase of the length of the sessions when 
and wherever practicable 

The African Committee reported fifteen day 
schools in operation amongst the colored people, 
the terms varying from three to nine months, and 
that 12 of the teachers were of their own color; 
also, that $113 had been spent in aiding and 
protecting them. 

The Committee to visit the Indian tribes west 
of the Mississippi made a report somewhat in de- 
tail, which was very interesting, and it was fol- 


my © 


lowed by a brief appeal to the meeting, setting 
forth their condition and grievances, and recom- 
mending them to the Christian charity of Friends 
for succor and protection. The appeal was 
directed to be printed and stitched with the 
minutes of the meeting. A committee composed 
of men and women Friends was appointed to 
have supervisory care over the Kansas, Cam- 
anches, Sacs and Foxes, and in relieving suffer- 
ing amongst other tribes, and the amount of 
$200 was directed to be raised and placed at 
their disposal for the same. 

In addition to the reading of the minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, which were satisfac- 
tory, the remainder of Fifth and Sixth-day’s 
sittings was occupied with local matters not of 
general interest, except such things as have 
been previously named, in order to complete 
statements of business under one head. Many 
living members were exercised, as the time for 
closing drew nigh, in imparting a word of coun- 
sel or tender admonition. 


Near 3 o’clock, on Sixth-day afternoon, the 
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meeting came to a solemn conclusion, we trust we 


may say in great harmony, andin unabated and un- 
feigned love for the Society and the cause of our 
Heavenly Redeemer. 
SS 

Tue Revisep Disciprine of New York 
YEARLY MeeTiInc.—We are informed that the 
revised Discipline, adopted by New York Yearly 
Meeting in the Fifth month last, has been print- 
ed, and the Committee of Publication has directed 
the book to be offered for sale at the store of S. S. 
& W. Wood, 389 Broadway, New York. Price 
39 cents per copy, or 50 cents, if sent by mail. 
No family belonging to New York Yearly Meet- 
ing should be long without a copy, and many of 
the members of other Yearly Meetings will 
probably be desirous of possessing the book fur 
the purpose of reference. The few important 
changes which have been made in the disci- 
plinary regulations will be found, we trust, 
salutary improvements, and worthy of adoption 
by other Yearly Meetings. 

a 

AckwortH Scuoot.—Some extracts from 
the last annual report of this institution are in- 
serted this week, under the belief that the gen- 
eral interest felt in the subject of education will 
make them acceptable to most of our readers, 
while such as have been at the school, either as 
scholars or visitors, will be pleased to learn that 
it is in a prosperous condition. 


Slipptininc 

Firast-pay Scnoous 1n PaiLapELpuia.—A 
complete census of the First-day Schools of this 
city, exclusive of the Catholic Schools, has been 
prepared by the “ Philadelphia Sabbath-School 
Teachers’ Convention,” and furnishes some in- 
teresting and gratifying information. There are 
333 schools, embracing 3,328 male teachers, 
4,474 female teachers, 29,356 male scholars, 
and 37,944 female scholars—the aggregate being 
7,802 teachers and 67,300 scholars. 

The name of our own Society does not appear 
among the twenty religious denominations men- 
tioned as having First-day Schools established, 
but we are glad to be able to state that one was 
recently opened by a young Friend, and it is to 
be hoped her example will be followed by others. 

08 

Diep, in Howard Co., Indiana, on the 14th of 9th 

mo. last, ELeanor, daughter of Alfred and Sarah 


Jones, in the 21st year of her age; a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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the fashions of the world; but when taken sick, and 
the eye of her mind turned to behold things in their 
true light, she saw that this was vanity and vexation 
of spirit. She charged her sisters to dress plainly 
and obey their parents, telling them that disobeying 
her parents was the greatest sin she had ever com- 
mitted. Some days before her departure, appre- 
hending that her end was near, she had her brothers 
and sisters called to her bedside, and bidding them, 
one by one, an affectionate farewell, she counselled 
them to put their trust in the Lord and serve him, 
telling them that there was nothing worth living for 
in this world but to prepare for enduring happiness 
in that which is to come. Toward the latter part of 
her sickness she became resigned, and told her 
mother not to grieve after her—‘‘She was going to 
her sweet home.’’ She often spoke of her sweet 
Saviour, and said, ‘‘she wanted to depart and be 
with Jesus; all we had to do here was, to prepare to 
die; this world was a scene of trouble—why should 
we crave to live, but to be prepared to meet where 
sorrow and sighing can never come ?’’ She often 
spoke of her sufferings, and said, ‘‘ it was all right; her 
Saviour suffered on the cross—why should she com- 
plain?’ In her death, her relatives and friends 
mourn the loss of one they loved; but, in the midst 
of grief, they are comforted by the assurance that, 
through the merits and mercies of her Redeemer, in 
whom she trusted, she has exchanged an earthly 
habitation for a mansion of eternal blessedness in 
the Father’s house. 

, On the 22d of 9th mo. last, near New Lon- 
don, Howard Co., Indiana, Perer Ress, in the 44th 
year of his age; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


, On the 20th of 9th mo. last, Asa, son of 
Thomas and Betsey D. Rich, in the 3d year of his 
age; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Howard Co., Indiana. 


, In New London, Howard Co., Indiana, on the 
morning of the 9th inst., M&ry Etma, only daughter 
of Joseph E. and Deborah Hollowell, in the 4th 
year of her age; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


, Near Mooresville, Morgan Co., Indiana, on 
the 27th of 9th mo. last, Ricuarp Day, in the 78th 
year of his age; a member of Whitelick Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


, On the 8th of 9th mo. last, at the residence 
of her son, John T. Hunnicutt, in Randolph Co., 
Indiana, Janz Hunwyicurt, Senior, in the 80th year 
of her age; a member of Springfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

She endured the illness that terminated her life 
with Christian fortitude and patience, and left to 
surviving friends the consoling evidence that her end 
was peace. She was, for the latter part of her life, a 
firm advocate for the use of free-labor goods, and en- 
deavored to abstain from the products of the labor of 
the poor, suffering slave. 

[The above is inserted on account of errors in the 
former notice. ] 

—~ ~8r 


NEW GARDEN BOARDING SCHOOL, N. C. 


John R. Hubbard, A. M., Principal. 

Mary &. Harris, Principal of Girls’ Department. 

The Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence the 14th day of 11th mo. next, and con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. Instruction is given in all 


| the branches necessary to prepare Students for en- 


tering college, and also in the department of higher 
Mathematics, and the Greek and Latin languages. 
We have efficient teachers in both departments, and 


While in health, she had been inclined to follow | feel confident that those who may intrust their sons 
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and daughters to their care will have them well at- 
tended to, and their morals strictly guarded. 
Price of board and tuition per session for 
males, . ‘ ‘ ° e 
Price of board and tuition per session for 
females, : ‘ . 50 00 
Those who study the languages will be charged $5 00 
extra per session. Application for admission or in- 
formation, in regard to the School, may be made to 
the Superintendent or Principal. Address New Gar- 
den Post Office, N. C. 
By order of the Trustees. 
Jonatuan E, Cox, Superintendent. 
9th mo. 21st, 1859. 


$60 00 


ee 
NINEPARTNERS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will com- 
mence the 8th of 11th mo., under the management 
of Josiah D. and Mary B. Chase, as Principals. All 
communications respecting the School may be direct- 
ed to Josian D. Caase, 

Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
winilteatiieesien 


COTTON AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


[The following remarks indicate very clearly 
the close connection between the slave trade 
and slavery on the one hand, and the demand 
for the products of slave labor, on the other. As 
the use and consumption of these products cre- 
ate this demand, it is easy to perceive where the 
responsibility of sustaining both slavery and the 
slave trade rests. Those who fee/ this responsibility 
and desire to be relieved from it, should earnestly 
avail themselves of every opportunity to procure 
from free labor such articles of food and apparel 
as are commonly produced by slaves. ] 


Repeated statements are made, exhibiting the 
striking difference existing between the Northern 
and Southern States of this Union, as respects the 
amount of labor expended in the higher depart- 
ments of industry,—in manufacturing and con- 
structing machinery for manufactures; the pau- 
city of Southern educational efforts; the com- 
paratively little amount contributed to the sup- 
port of governments, building churches and aid- 
ing benevolent objects. All these facts are un- 
deniable, and worthy of consideration; not by 
way of depreciating the Southern States, but as 
evidence of the blighting and degrading influence 
of slavery. But there are certain great facts re- 
lating to Southern industry and political economy 
which are not to be left out of sight; for they 
show not only the strength of the South, but the 
reason of her power. ‘The rich soil of the sa- 
vannahs is devoted, in large plantations, to the 
production of a great staple, which commands 
its price in all the markets of the world, and 
ensures to the planter a steady recompense, ac- 
cording to the amount of cotton he produces 
from year to year. And while this is so, the 
owners of the soil at the South, and of the labor 
which renders it productive, will devote them- 
selves to the increase of this product, and to pre- 
Vent the tendency of labor to rise in cost. 
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The effort to re-open the slave trade, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as a mere political 
movement; but it is founded upon the actual 
necessities of the South. If slavery is permitted 
to exist, it must be recruited constantly, and 
labor prevented from appreciating so that the 
American cotton-planters may be eventually 
undersold in foreign markets. A late Southern 
writer endeavors to show that the regular and 
permanent supply of raw cotton for the com- 
mercial wants of the world must, to a large ex- 
tent, be produced in the United States, and from 
slave labor. The cotton supply of the American 
Republic now amounts to eighty per cent of 
the whole consumption, and with an increasing 
demand. From 1835 to 1845, the annual pro- 
duction of cotton exceeded both the foreign and 
domestic requirements. Various impracticable 
schemes were set on foot, and vast sums of money 
expended in order to stimulate and extend the 
production of the raw cotton by free labor, while 
the British press, in aid of the effort, denounced 
the institution of Slavery in the United States in 
unmeasured terms. ‘The effect, for a time, was 
to depress and discourage the planters of the South. 
Capital was diverted to other and more profitable 
means of investment, until 1845, when a change 
for the better took place ; and from that time the 
condition of affairs improved. The popular im- 
pression has heretofore prevailed that the United 
States could furnish cotton to an unlimited ex- 
tent, and this opinion would be well founded if 
the result depended solely on the quantity and 
fertility of the soil embraced. 

According to a pamphlet written some time 
ago by General Morse, cotton is not produced to 
any considerable extent, if at all, in but nine of 
the fifteen slave States, and in some of these States, 
rice, sugar and tobacco form no trifling item of 
staple production. The slave increase in the 
United States, from excess of births over deaths, 
has been about twenty-eight per cent. for each 
decade since 1790, while the increase within the 
cotton growing States, from this source and by 
accessions from other States, has been 103-80 per 
cent. from 1830 to 1840, and 51-41 per cent. from 
1840 to 1850. This large augmentation of slaves 
within those nine States has been caused mostly 
by the migration of slave owners, and partly by 
the purchase of slaves from Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Kentucky. The nine cotton 
States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, 
—and we are informed by the census of 1850, 
that there were at that time two millions, 
forty-eight thousand, two hundred and ninety- 
three slaves in those States,—and it is believed 
that the number has now increased to two mil- 
lions, five hundred thousand. Of this aggregate, 
the field hands number one million, five hundred 
thousand, and that about two-thirds of these are 
employed in cultivating the staple. It is caleu- 
lated that the crop of 1860, with good weather, 
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will be four million bales—to produce which an | were disposed to exult in the freedom from 
increase of one hundred thousand field hands|trouble which we seemed likely to enjoy. 
will be required. Where are they to come from? | Hitherto not an Arab had made his appearance, 
According to the Southern papers, they can no| and already, in imagination, we were safe on the 
longer be supplied by Maryland, Virginia, North | other side of the dreaded pass, congratulating 
Carolina and Kentucky. ourselves on having outwitted the robbers who 
Those statements show the reason of the pres-| inhabit these fastnesses. With these feelings 
ent agitation for a revival of the Slave Trade, | of false security we started again, about 10 A. M., 
and that Southern men are as much in earnest} to complete our researches in the valley. We 
in this as they have been in any project which | first visited the Khuzneh, the most famous sight 
they have brought forward, since the working of | of Petra—a noble temple, or palace, with a rich- 
the Constitution has been found too restrictive. | ly decorated facade cut out of a towering mass 
—Rochester Democrat. of rose-colored sandstone. This facade is about 
aesemnesiitiliiidinansinae a hundred feet high, and is surmounted by a 
colossal urn, which the Arabs imagine contains 
the “treasures of king Pharach.” In the hope 
of gaining this treasure, they have fired so fre- 
The city of Petra is supposed to have been | quently at the urn, that its surface is now pitted 
founded about the time of Abraham, for it was| with the dints of innumerable bullets. They 
then that the Edomites first began to assume im-| have also tried to reach the coveted prize by 
portance as a nation. It was taken by Amaziah,| cutting holes for the hands and feet in the 
king of Judah, but did not remain long in his| smooth face of the precipice, but appear to have 
possession ; and very soon afterwards the original | given up in despair at a height of some seventy- 
inhabitants themselves, the Idumeans, were ex-| five feet. It is. impossible, by words alone, to 
pelled by a new tribe from the south-east, the give an adequate idea of the noble appearance of 
Nabathzans, who, from the account given of| this Khuzneh; a cry of admiration involuntarily 
them by Diodorus Siculus, appear to have very | escaped our lips as we caught the first glimpse of 
much resembled the modern Bedouins in charac-| it on emerging from a fragrant thicket of olean- 
ter and mode of life. Petra now became the| ders, tamarisks, and wild fig-trees. We spent 
capital of this people, who succeeded in main-| fully an hour in studying it from various points 
taining their independeuce against numerous in-| of view, and anticipated with great interest a 
vaders, until the time of the Roman Emperor] second visit on our return from the Sik, which 
Trajan, by whom they were finally subdued. | we now proceeded to explore. 
Petra afterwards became a Christian city, and} The Sik is a long winding ravine, of a width 
the see of an archbishop; but when the false| varying from 12 to 20 feet, and overhung by 
prophet Mahomet began his career of conquest, | stupendous crags of a deep crimson hue, some of 
this city was one of the first to submit to his| them rising to a height of nearly 250 feet. The 
arms. It is now completely deserted, and its | sublimity of this defile is beyond conception, but 
present desolate condition furnishes a wonderful | it is also not devoid of a kind of beauty ; for it is 
proof of the truth of prophecy. For instance, | filled with dwarf trees and shrubs; delicate 
Isaiah predicted that “none shall pass through| ferns and creepers hang from its walls of rock; 
it for ever.” And this is now undoubtedly the| and a clear cool brook runs amongst the stones 
case, for Petra is the universally shunned of| in its bottom, forming here a pool, and there a 
travellers; and though formerly the high road| mimic cataract, and then perhaps diving for a 
of commerce from the east to the west, its ravines| time from view beneath a mass of rock or an 
now only occasionally resound with the hurried | overhanging canopy of foliage and flowers. 
footsteps of a Bedouin, or a chance wayfarer.| We had proceeded for about a mile and a half 
Indeed, the whole of the prophecy from which] up this ravine, and had just come in sight of a 
the above words are taken has been literally ful-| broken Roman arch that spans its further ex- 
filled, and travellers who read its awful denun- tremity, when, on turning a corner, we were 
ciations on the spot to which they refer, are| struck dumb by the unexpected apparition of 
constrained to acknowledge that not one jot or|some twenty ruffianly-looking Bedouins, armed 
one tittle has failed of accomplishment. As/| with guns, swords and clubs, and running to meet 
Ezekiel says, “All who pass by her are astonish-| us with wild yells and wilder gestures. We were 
ed.” I may add that the greater part of the| unarmed; but had we been otherwise, resistance 
ruins date from the later ages of the Roman em-| would have been out of the question, for we 
pire, and though very magnificent and profusely | could see and hear numbers of fresh assailants 
adorned with sculpture, evince a debased and| scrambling over the rocks in our direction, and 
corrupt taste in architecture, very different from | we were presently surrounded and made prisoners 
the noble ideas embodied in the temples and | by as ferocious and ragged a set of bandits as I 
monuments of ancient Greece. ever wish to come in contact with. They forth- 
When we returned to breakfast, after the ex-| with made us turn back, and tumultuously hur- 
plorations described in the previous paper, welried us in the direction of our camp, shouting 
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and firing their long guns in the air, till the; throat by the ill-favored ruffian. The Fellaheen 
lofty precipices of the Sik re-echoed with a din| were now getting irritated by our resistance to 
almost sufficient to have split the solid rock. It| their extortion; and when our dinner was about 
was about noon when our researches among the | to be served, a number of them gathered tumult- 
ruins of Pretra were brought to this sudden and | uously round the fires, and declared that not a 
unexpected termination. dish should be removed until we had given them 
Our friends, the party of twelve, must have}a full meal or an equivalent in money. Our 
received an early intimation of the approaching | whole stock of provisions would not have been 
danger, for on our arrival at the camp, we found | enough for a third of their number, and as they 
them mounted and on the point of moving off.| pertinaciously insisted on their demand, we were 
The Arabs were as yet hardly in sufficient force | at last obliged to pay them thirty dollars (about 
to prevent their departure, but they might have | £6) for permission to eat our own dinners. As 
caused them considerable annoyance and even | soon as they had received this, the earnest of a 
injury; therefore it was thought advisable to|richer harvest which they hoped ere long to 
conciliate their forbearance by the payment of a| reap, they set up a shout of triumph, marched 
sum of money, amounting to about ten pounds.|in disorderly procession round the camp, firing 
The Arabs were the more ready to accept this, | off their pieces in the air, and then, for the most 
inasmuch as they felt that we were completely in | part, dispersed among the neighboring caverns 
their power, and, with all our tents and baggage, | and tombs, leaving, however, a guard of some 
formed a far more valuable prey than our lightly- | sixty men to watch our movements, and see that 
equipped friends. Yet it was not in the Bedouin | we did not give them the slip in the dark. These 
nature to strike the bargain without a long|desperadoes amused themselves during the night 
wrangle, and the scene which preceded the final | with firing over our tents, doubtless with the de- 
settling was not at all calculated to reassure us| sign of frightening us into surrender; and sev- 
as to the success of any efforts we might be dis-|eral bullets passed through the canvass that 
posed to make to reduce the demands of our un-| sheltered me and two of my companions. 
scrupulous captors. At last our friendsdeparted| We had taken care to collect our camels on 
Without opposition, we gazing wistfully after|the previous evening, and before daylight we be- 
them, and feeling that they could now afford to| gan to strike our tents and pack our baggage. 
laugh at us with much more reason than we had| The guards offered no opposition to these pro- 
laughed at them on the previous evening. ceedings, but they sent word of them to the rest 
No sooner had they gone, than the Arabs fell| of the band, and soon from every hole in the 
upon us with doubled importunity; and as their | rocks around us issued troops of excited Bedouins. 
numbers augmented, so did their demands.|It was a wild and striking sight presented by 
Every half-hour brought in fresh reinforcements, |these children of Ishmael, as they clambered 
and by about five in the afternoon there could} down from their resting-places and swarmed 
not have been fewer than two hundred and fifty| through the ravines, their garments streaming 
of these brigands gathered around our tents. | behind them, and the air resounding with their 
Some of them seized the surrounding heights! yells of defiance. Our poor dragoman was in- 
and the defile by which we hoped to escape, | stantly beset by a furious throng, and we watched 
menacing us from thence with levelled guns. |the conference with no little anxiety. Once or 
Others prowled about the tents, demanding gun- | twice a rush was made to the rocks that encircled 
powder, food, money, and such of our personal | our camping-ground, and then we fully expected 
property as took their fancy. But by far the| that a volley was about to be poured in upon us; 
greatest number crowded round our dragoman, | but through the care of a watchful Providence, 
in whose hands we had left the whole matter.|our adventure had no such tragical finale: In 
simply commissioning him to get us off on the|this we were more fortunate than a party of 
best terms he could. This, indeed, was our only | Americans, who three months previously had 
course, for it would have been madness to have| visited Petra, and, refusing to comply with the 
attempted force against enemies so superior in| demands of the Fellaheen, had been fired upon 
numbers and position. Whilst Mohammed was |from those very rocks with fatal result; for 
carrying on a stormy negotiation with the Arabs,|their cook was killed, and one of themselves 
we were allowed, under a strong guard, to visit ' dangerously wounded in the leg. The success 
the Deir, another very fine monument of the an-| of the Arabs on that occasion had probably em- 
cient city. | boldened them in their attack upon us; and, 
On returning, we found our unwelcome visitors | indeed, one of their number, a powerful, dark- 
more insolent and exorbitant than ever in their | looking fellow, repeatedly boasted that it was he 
demands, which amounted in the whole to up-| who shot the American cook, and that he was 
wards of a hundred pounds. They had already | quite ready to serve our dragoman in the same 
levied considerable contributions from the drago- | way. 
man, in the shape of sugar, coffee, biscuit, etc.,| This dragoman really behaved admirably. 
and one of our party, refusing some gunpowder to | Although menaced by half a dozen gun-barrels 
an Arab who asked for it, had a knife put to his | presented at his person, he kept his temper, 
1 
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laughed and joked with his captors, and exerted 
his utmost efforts on our behalf. At last he sent 
us word that we might move on, for he had 
satisfactorily arranged all matters. But his per- 
mission to depart was valueless, unendorsed by 
our watchful guards. No sooner did they per- 
ceive us advancing towards the edge of the 
plateau, than a crowd of volunteers scrambled 
over the rocks to join those who were already in 
possession of the pass; and as our leading camel 
entered the narrow gorge, half a dozen brawny 
savages leapt down before it, put their guns to 
the driver’s breast, and effectually stopped our 
further progress, for the path was only wide 
enough for one camel to pass ata time. At the 
same moment the Bedouins, perched on the 
cliffs around us, lighted their matches and lev- 
elled their guns at our heads, threatening us 
with a volley if we advanced another step. It 
seems that our dragoman had agreed to pay 
three hundred and ninety-three dollars as our 
ransom, but the Fellaheen insisted on twenty- 
seven more, and declared that unless all their 
demands were at once conceded, they would 
plunder our baggage and strip ourselves to the 
skin, killing any one who resisted; and, by way 
of showing that they were in earnest, they actual- 
ly did seize two guns belonging to a gentleman 
in our party. Under these circumstances, we 
had nothing to do but to submit, so we reluctant- 
ly bade the dragoman pay down the sum of four 
hundred and twenty dollars, amounting, in Eng- 
lish money, to £85. No sooner was this done, 
than word passed along the rocks to let us go 
free; our late guards blew out their matches, re- 
leased the camel-driver, and, giving us a parting 
shout of triumph and derision, scampered back 
to their companions to claim a share of the spoil 
which their hostile attitude had been mainly in- 
strumental in extorting from us. We, you may 
be sure, lost no time in availing ourselves of their 
permission to depart, nor did we breathe freely 
till we had once again placed Mount Hor be- 


NOTES ON THE NATURE OF IRON. 


There is much of the real nature of this most 
valuable material, with regard to which we are 
quite in the dark. It would be hard to say just 
what is the real difference between wrought and 
cast iron. The conversion of wrought iron into 
a substance resembling cast iron in many of its 
features, by subjecting its particles for some time 
to a state of vibration, without any chemical 
change taking place, seems to indicate that the 
different properties of these metals may depend 
on other circumstances besides the proportion 
the carbon bears to the iron. M. Bourrille ar- 
ranged a number of railway axles so that, while 
revolving, they should be subjected to both a 
twisting strain and at the same time to three 
shocks at every revolution. After 10,800 re- 
volutions and 32,400 shocks, the axle was taken 
down and broken, but showed no change in the 
texture. With 129,000 revolutions and 377,000 
shocks no change was visible to the naked eye, 
but with a microscope the fibres appeared with- 
out adhesion, like a bundle of needles. After 
388,000 revolutions the axle was broken, and a 
change in the texture was seen by the naked eye, 
the size of the grain seeming to be increased. 
After 3,888,000 torsions a considerable change 
appeared, which was more striking at the centre 
of the axle; towards the end of the length, the 
grains were not so large. After 23,328,000 tor- 
sions the iron was completely crystalline in the 
middle. After 78,732,000 torsions the fracture 
showed an absolute transformation of the iron, 
it was scaly like pewter. After 128,304,000 
torsions the crystals were perfectly well defined, 
the fracture having lost every appearance of 
wrought iron. 

This is merely tracing, step by step, what every 
person who has observed the action of iron sees 
to occur when the wrought metal has been sub- 
jected to vibration or to concussions. This 
crystalline structure, as it is termed, although 
appearing like cast iron, is really quite different, 


tween ourselves and the cut-throat thieves of} because by reheating the iron when in this state, 


Wady Mousa. 

On reaching Jerusalem, a statement of this 
outrage was laid before the Turkish authorities, 
but though we met with plenty of official sym- 
pathy, it was as unproductive as the same com- 
modity appears to be in places nearer home. In- 
deed, I should think any governor would find it 
too difficult a matter to chastise these Bedouins, 
entrenched as they are in the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of Mount Seir. 

In conclusion, I would advise all travellers 
contemplating a visit to Petra, to go under the 
protection of the recognized and powerful Sheikh 
Hussein, or not to go at all; but at the same 
time, I can assure them that the wonderful 
monuments of this ancient city would well re- 
pay even such sacrifices and expense as we were 
at in our successful attempt to become acquainted 
with them.—Leisure Hour. 


. 


the fibre is restored and the iron may be easily 
forged. 

This crystalline form of wrought iron is very 
often induced by hammer hardening. William 
Clay, of the Mersey Iron and Steel Works, took 
a piece of good, tough, fibrous, bar iron, heated 
it red hot, and hammered it by light blows until 
it was black cold; after it was cool, he broke it, 
and instead of bending nearly double, and then 
breaking with a fine silky fibre, (as it at first did,) 
it would not bend at all, but broke with a glassy 
crystalline appearance, was very brittle, and 
when struck, rang like a bell. By simply heat- 
ing the bar to a red heat, the fibre was restored 
exactly as at first. A piece of good fibrous bar 
iron will break under the smith’s hammer with 
a fracture of a long silky appearance, but the 
same piece of iron broken by a sudden heavy blow 
will show a crystalline structure. 





In some experiments, made at Woolwich, in 
the year 1843, to test the effect of shot against 
wrought iron plates, and determine whether 


wrought iron was a suitable material for ships of 


war, it was found that the toughest and most 
fibrous plate iron when struck by shot was in- 
stantaneously crystallized, while the pieces struck 
out were so hot that the fragments, even after 
passing a considerable distance through the air, 
could not be handled with the naked hand — 


American Railway Times. 
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WHEREFORE WEEP? 


Weep not for Death ! 
Tis but a fever stilled, 
A pain suppressed, a fear at rest, 
A solemn hope fulfilled. 
The moonshine on the slumb’ring deep 
Is scarcely calmer—wherefore weep ? 


Weep ye for Change! 
For earth’s pure dews exhaling, 
For joy’s first tear, for hope’s first fear, 
For love’s first little failing. 
Morn’s lightest shadow on the seas 
Tells us of mdnight—weep for these ? 


Weep not for Death! 
The fount of tears is sealed. 
Who knows how bright the inward light 
To those shut eyes revealed ? 
Who knows what fearless love may fill 
The heart that seems so cold and still? 


Weep ye for Life! 
For smiles that end in sighing, 
For love whose quest has never rest, 
For the heart’s hourly dying. 
Weep not when silence locks the breath : 
Life is the bitterness of Death. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 


~~ —-- 


“TY HOLD STILL.” 


Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper, As God will! 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow: 
And yet I whisper, As God will! 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 

Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me: 

So I say trusting, As God will! 

And, trusting to the end, hold still. 


He kindles, for my profit purely, 
Affliction’s glowing fiery brand, 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 

Inflicted by a Master hand: 
So I say praying, As God will! 
And hope in Him, and suffer still. 
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DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he, who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


—_——__ —+~ee— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InteLLiceNce.—Accounts from Liverpool to 
the 5th inst. have been received. 

The treaty of peace was read over at the Zurich 
Conference, on the 3d inst., in the presence of all the 
six plenipotentiaries. The Paris Putrie asserted that 
the treaty would be signed in a few days, and that 
the cession of Lombardy, including the settlement of 
its debt, would be confirmed. The affairs of Central 
Italy will probably be referred to a European Con- 
gress. On the other hand, the order of the day is- 
sued by Marshal Neil on joining the French troops 
at Toulouse, has been construed into an admission 
that peace is not likely to last long, and the corres- 
pondents of London journals assert that preparations 
for war continue in France, Austria and Sardinia. The 
French army of observation is expected to winter in 
Italy. 

EnGLanp.—The builders’ strike continued, without 
apparent prospect of a speedy settlement of the diffi- 
culty, the negotiations for that purpose having failed. 
The master builders professed to have 10,000 men 
working under the terms prescribed by them, ¢. e., the 
acceptance of the declaration against societies which 
interfere with the relations between employers and 
employed. 

The Great Eastern, it was stated, was not to go to 
Southampton, but was expected to leave Portland on 
the trial trip on the 8th inst., arriving at Holyhead 
about the llth. Should the trial trip prove success- 
ful, it was still intended to dispatch the vessel to 
America on the 20th. No passengers were to be 
taken on the trial trip. It was intended to test the 
maximum speed of both engines before proceeding 
to sea with passengers. 

The cable for the telegraph from Aden, on the 
southern coast of Arabia, to Kurrachee, near the 
mouth of the Indus, has been dispatched from Liver- 
pool, and is expected to be laid by the middle of the 
lst month next, when communication between Lon- 
don and Calcutta will be completed. The length of 
the cable shipped is 1,900 miles, and the electricians 
report it to be in a very good state. 


France.—Rumors were in circulation that the prep- 
arations for a French expedition to China had been 
suspended, and there was an apparent disposition on 
the part of France to withdraw from any participa- 
tion in the undertaking. 

The visit of the King of the Belgians to the Em- 
peror is now asserted to have had reference only to 
the debt due from Belgium to France, amounting to 
about $10,000,000, an immediate payment having 
been requested. 

John Y. Mason, the American Minister to France, 
died suddenly on the 3d inst. 

The implied threat against the press, contained in 
the recent official article of the Moniteur, has caused 





much dissatisfaction. One of the Pa aris journals pro- | 
tests against the assertion of the Moniteur that to 
claim the substitution of law for caprice is an excess | 
of discussion, boldly claims the right of temperately 
demanding a change in any law deemed oppres- 
sive and unjust, and demands a trial by jury for | 
press offences, and the right of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature. 

A French force of 20,000 men had been placed on the 


frontiers of Morocco, and it was said they were not | 


to confine their operations to the defence of Algeria, 
but were to occupy a portion of the Moorish terri- 
tory from which incursions had been made. 


Iraty.—The Sardinian government had sent a cir- 
cular note to the representatives of the European 
courts, urging the formation of a kingdom of Upper 
Italy. 
magna, on the 24th ult., the King of Sardinia prom- 
ised to support their wish to place their country 
under his government, before the great Powers.— 
Recent decrees issued by the revolutionary govern- 
ments of Tuscany and Bologna, state that in future, 
all public acts shall be headed, ‘ a nder the reign of 
his Majesty, Victor Emmanuel.’ 


to a collision. It was reported that the Pope had 
ordered the delivery of his passports to the Sardinian 
Minister. An insurrection was said to have occurred 
at Palermo, in which the Sardinian standard was 
raised. 

Spaix.—The government had declined the offer of 
England to mediate with Morocco. 


Cuma.—Mail dates from Hong Kong to 8th month 


10th had been received in London. The accounts 


respecting the American Minister are contradictory. 


One Hong Kong journal stated that he 
board of his ship, and as little likely to obtain the 
ratification of his treaty as the English Minister ; an- 
other spoke of the probability of his having gone to 
Pekin, while a Russian dispatch published at St. 
Petersburg said that he had arrived in Pekin, but 
was kept in confinement. The Paris Puys has a 
curious statement, the authority for which does not 
appear. It is, that the Minister and his suite, obliged 
to quit their own vessel, were placed in a large en- 
closure or box, open only at the top, and were thus 
transported up a branch of the Peiho river and the 
Imperial Canal to the capital, without seeing any- 
thing but the sky ; that they were then conveyed in 
the same way, on a truck drawn by oxen, to a house 
which they were not to leave during their stay ; and 
that after an audience with the Emperor, they were 
to be conducted back in the same manner. The truth 
of this is exceedingly doubtful. 


Japax.—The British treaty was duly ratified on the 
llth of 7th month, but the Japanese government 
afterwards attempted to evade it by seeking to con- 
fine the foreigners to a small island about ten miles 
from Jeddo. They further sought to establish a new 
coin as the only one to be used in dealings with for- 
eigners, although, according to the treaty, foreign 
coins were to be received at their intrinsic value. 
The new arrangement produced a depression of six 
per cent. The British Consul had protested, and 
stopped the trade for the time. 

Arrica.—Favorable accounts had been received 
from Dr. Livingston’s expedition. 

CentraL America.—The government of the Pro- 
visional President of Costa Rica appears to be pros- 
perous. The Bishop of Costa Rica, who had been 
banished for refusing to obey the laws, has returned 
on the invitation of the new government. 

Sanpwicn IsLanps.—The natives of these islands 


In receiving the deputation from the Ro-’ 


Gen. Garibaldi, as | 
commander of the army of Central Italy, had issued 


a proclamation summoning the people of the Roman | 
Legations to arms, which, it was thought, might lead | 


was still on 
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appear to be "gradually disappearing, owing to the 
| Vices and diseases introduced among them by for- 
| eigners. The present number of the Hawaiians, it is 
said, does not probably exceed 65,000, while the 
| foreign element of the population steadily increases 
| by birth and immigration. 


Domestic.—The several telegraph lines between 
New Orleans and the province of New Brunswick 
| have been consolidated into one under the name of 
‘*The New Jersey Telegraph Company.’’ The new 
company has been temporarily organized, and when 
| the annual election of officers takes place in the Ist 
| month next, the coalescing companies will probably 
be dissolved. These are: The American Telegraph 
Company, with wires from Sackville, N. B., to Phil- 
adelphia; the New England Union Telegraphic Com- 
pany, from Boston to New York; the House Tele- 
graph Company, from New York to Washington; 
and the Magnetic Telegraph Company, from New 
York to New Orleans. Business connections have 
been formed with the various western, southern, and 
Canadian lines, so that, for practical purposes, the 
whole telegraphic interest of the country is united. 

The potato rot is said to have appeared in some 
parts of New Jersey, where it is causing much loss. 

The camels imported into Texas for the public 
service on the western plains have proved entirely 
satisfactory. Lieut. Beale, Indian Superintendent, 
who has used them in California, reports them as 
preferable to mules as pack animals. Starting at 
the same hour, in a day’s journey of 25 miles, the 
|camels always reached the end an hour, sometimes 
| an hour and twenty minutes, in advance of the mule 
| train; the mules carrying 200 pounds each, the cam- 
els 400, besides a rider, with his arms, ammunition 
and bedding. No difficulty is found in rearing the 
young, and the whole troop appear to be very hardy. 


An extraordinary outbreak, tlie character of which 
is not yet clearly evident, occurred at Harper’s Ferry, 
Va., on the 17th inst. A band of men, partly whites 
and partly blacks, seized the U. 8. Armory and Pay 
Office at that place, took possession of the town and the 
bridge over the Potomac, stopped the railway trains, 
and cut the telegraph wires. Great consternation 
was excited by the idea that it was an insurrection 
of the slaves. Troops were speedily sent to the spot, 
under orders from the War Department, and from 
the Governor of Virginia, and on the morning 
of the 18th, after some preliminary fighting at 
the bridge, the building in which the rioters had 
intrenched themselves was taken, after a determined 
resistance, and they were made prisoners. The 
rather confused accounts yet published represent 
that the leader in the affair was John Brown, of 
Osawatamie, Kansas, who was a sufferer by some of 

{the early outrages committed there by Missourians, 
and has since been noted for his aggressions on the 
pro-slavery party, and that his declared object 
was the liberation of thonieves, who were supposed 
to be ready to join him in large numbers. Some are 
reported to have collected, and to have left the town 
in a body, to endeavor to escape to a free State, 
but how many is uncertain. The number of prison- 
ers yet taken is small, and they are mostly whites. 
About fifteen persons are reported to have been killed. 
It is supposed by some that the plan was to hold the 
town as a place of refuge for fugitive slaves, till a large 
number should collect, and then to fight their way to 
a northern State. Brown was wounded, probably 
mortally, in the final conflict. Apprehensions were 
felt of a simultaneous outbreak at other points, and 
unusual precautions were used, especially at Wash 
ington and at Frederick, Md. Legal proceedings will 
be instituted against the prisoners by the U. 8. Dis- 
trict Attorney at Washington. 
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